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1945 1944 
AUGUST JULY JUNE AUGUST 
MONTH END DATA 
Shares Listed (Mil. $) 1,548 1.544 1.540 1.499 
Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,263 1.261 1,263 1.242 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 126,593 126.317 110.939 101.581 
Bond Issues Listed (No.) 1,017 1.020 1,028 1.059 
Total Stock and/or Bond iene (No.) 1,182 1.180 1.181 1.180 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 64,315 61.242 62,637 53,077 
Market Value of Listed Bonds ; (Mil. $) 129,748 130,075 114,767 102.329 ' 
Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. $) 194,063 191,317 177,404 155.406 j 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues F (S) 55.44 53.96 55.29 49.14 | 2 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed F (S) 41.55 39.65 40.68 35.40 j : 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value F (Ss) 102.49 102.97 103.45 100.74 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 100) FG (%) 82.6 78.8 80.7 69.8 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. $) 351 357 490 242 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) 596 667 693 501 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares+ (&) 0.93 1.09 1.11 0.94 ; 
Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. $) 947 1,024 1,183 743 € 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) 819 818 817 790 ° 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,369 2,359 2,348 2,326 ‘ 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances AB (Mii. S) 1,100 1.141 1,191 940E a 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations \ 
Included in Preceding Item AB (Mil. $) 148 145 137 N. A. 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances AC (Mil. $) 573 579R 569 4t0E 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume (Thou.) 21,714 19,977 41,310 20,753 
Daily Average (Incl. nr ware (Thou.) Note H Note H 1,589 830 j 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . (Thou.) 1,034 951 1,759 866 
Ratio to Listed Shares (%) 1.40 1.30 2.69 1.39 ; 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* * (Thou.) 28,565 31,910 50,398 27,526 » 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* (Thou. $) 793,527 837,265 ,256,140 610,467 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 118,937 110,849 223,113 137,613 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) Note H Note H 8,581 5,505 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 5,664 5,279 9,616 5,760 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) 094 093 201 135 , 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* (Thou. $) 134,911 131,470 244,585 149,718 4 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales* (Thou. $) eat 99,878 174,869 104,051 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred (No.) ? 5 50 1 9 
Average Price (Ss) 62,000 71,000 65,000 Nominal 
Sept. 14 Aug. 15 July 13 Sept. 30 
Shares in Short Interest* (Thou.) 1,327 1,306R 1,421 1,276 T 
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THEN STAND FIRM ON 
CORPORATE FACTS IN 
ANALYSING SECURITIES 


TRENDS 


By M. R. BATY 














HE staff of THe EXCHANGE has writ- 
ten me that they have viewed with 
skepticism from time to time the con- 
sistency of our firm’s market policy over 
the past several years as expressed in 
our market letters. They indicate interest 
in our insistence. long before fighting had 
stopped in Europe. that peace is bullish 
we took that stand early in 1943. We 
did not deviate during periods when there 
was considerable wobbling on that par- 
ticular thought. Our long-view position 
Was taken in the early days of 1942. 
shortly after the declaration of 
against the Axis powers, 


war 
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Consistency is not 
ashamed of. nor is it ever lacking in any 
worthwhile endeavor. 

The operations of our firm are, in a 
measure. unusual in the fact that a large 
part of our business is conducted by 
mail. Our solicitation of business is con 
fined largely to circulation. by mail. of 
many thousand bi-weekly stock comment 
letters and weekly bank bond comment 
letters, These letters go to customers and 
prospects in nearly every 


that these letters comprise our principal 
sales effort. Being in writing, they must 
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something to be 


State in the 
Union. Remember in reading this article 





be consistent. and they must be generally 
correct’ in’ their 
dictions. and 


recommendations. pre- 
could 


he nothing more disconcerting and de 


conclusions. There 
flating than to have a customer or a pros 
pect quote from a letter of 6 weeks ago, 
6 months ago. or a year ago a prediction 
or a conclusion that was away wide of 
the mark or just plain bad guessing. 
We indicate in our letters that we will 
not attempt to guess the day-to-day or 
week-to-week changes in the market but 
will confine our discussions to long-term 


trends. We 


conditions confine our comments. recom 


can, therefore. under these 
mendations. and conclusions to facts and 
fundamentals. We are free under those 
conditions to ignore our prejudices—we 
trv to have as few of these as possible 


or group pressure or current hysteria, 
Substitute for Thought 


Over the years we have become rather 
eynical about a part of our citizenry 
extremely vocal although greatly in the 
minority—who do not have thoughts but 
have prejudices. who do not think but 
rearrange their prejudices, These and 
other utterances we long ago discarded 
in our search for the future trends of the 
world and its economy as they apply to 
us in this country. and to the possibility 
of employing our clients” funds soundly 
as well as profitably in American securi- 
ties over the longer term, 

History is our greatest source of in 
formation. We cannot hope to understand 
where our world and our nation are today 
unless we know from where we came. 
That is why a continual study of history 
is so necessary in any attempt to appraise 
the future. All 


From it we learn so much of human be 


history is interesting. 
havior and that. of course. is what makes 
the stock market. 

We have. for instance. quoted in out 
letters ofttimes from Macaulay's “Hisfor) 
of England.” Here we tind parallels of 


1 











Brief Comment Urged By 
4 Broker’s Theme 


The accompanying article, which 
contains decidedly thought-provok- 
ing material for anyone seeking to 
analyze securities market portents,. 
was written by a partner in a Middle 
Western New York Stock Exchange 
firm, References in the text to “we” 
and “our” indicate decisions about 
the market made by the firm. 

The article’s first sentence calls 
for a bit of clarification. When THE 
EXCHANGE editors felt a qualm of 
skepticism now and then over a 
period of 3 years because of the 
blunt, positive, confident nature of 
market letters issued by the firm, it 
was because a little editorial flabbiness 
had intervened at those moments. 
These visitations occurred in peri- 
ods such as the week following the 
exit of Mussolini from the Axis 
scene in July, 1943, when securities 
prices retreated abruptly; again, 
during recurring intervals of market 
questioning which accompanied 
wide-spread public comment about 
the uncertainties of reconversion 
from war to peace. 

Some time was required for it to 
dawn on us, in spite of the tenor of 
the letters, that the firm really ig- 
nored the short-swing, or “intermedi- 
ate trend,” of prices. Readers of the 
letters (as we discovered by going 
back over a file of them) were in- 
formed, in fact, that the house had 
no ideas at all for publication in re- 
spect to future short-term actions of 
prices. The long view was taken, 
solely, and 2 years ago that became 
sloganized—"Peace is bullish!” 

Besides their consistency of  posi- 
tive opinion, toward prices, the let- 
ters drew attention because they were 
usually short, They cited statistics 
pertinent to the subject, whether the 
subject be individual stocks or bonds, 
or general business, and let it go at 
that; no tortuous economic reason- 
ing entered the discussions. Treat- 
ment was always concise and at times 
quite outspoken, especially in’ sec- 
tiens of the letters directed primarily 
to bankers. 








oul own current CCONOMY happening 
eenerations and centuries ago, We find 
precise descriptions of human behavior 
under conditions that were later to ap 
pear in our own economy. Hugh Me- 
Culloch’s “Wen and Veasures ot Halt a 
Century is another source of invaluable 
information on human behavior that was 


te find almost exact parallels in the next 


~) 





century of our nation’s existence. We 
mention these two only as examples of 
where and why we find a solid anchor for 
our market consistency. There are myri- 
ads of historical writings that can and 
must be studied by those who attempt to 
predict the long-term trends of the stock 
market, 


“On the Mark!” 


The staff of THE EXCHANGE wondered 
what war developments we found most 





impressive in our studies. We had only 
one thought after our nation entered into 
the conflict and that was that our war 
would be WON! Even in the darkest 
periods of the conflict, we indicated in 
our letters that many battles might, prob- 
ably would, be lost, but the final outcome 
would be victory for our forces. 

Early in 1942——in February to be ex- 
act—we. in our organization. concluded 
that. the then current bear market had 


(continued on page 8) 








T’s not even too far to hobble, when 
you're leaving the blank walls of a 
hospital room for a brief while, on 
your way to a place of laughter and 
song and play. 
The welcoming doors of a U.S.O. 
lounge club are just outside the hos- 





pital grounds — at more than 500 
hospitals. 


Here, at the house of smiles, war- 
shattered veterans escape from hospital 
routine, from the smell of ether and 
disinfectants. Here they enjoy their 
favorite phonograph records, today’s 
newspaper, the checker-board that 
you gave them when you gave to your 
| local community fund. 
| These are little things, but they're 
good medicine! The nearby U.S.O. 
lounge is theater, club—almost home 
—to the shocked and hurt boy whose 
| present home is a hospital room. 
| 
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Within walking distance 


Your donation to the community 
war fund supports the U.S.O. and 20 
other agencies. It provides maternity 
care for wives of servicemen. whole- 
some recreation to keep children off 
the streets, help for the stricken people 
of our allies, and help for your own. 


You help many who can't help 
themselves, yet you are asked for only 
one gift. Let your heart decide how 
big it should be. 


Your Community 
War Fund 2 


Representing the National War Fund 
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Mo people will grant that the rail- 
i roads did a magnificent job dur- 
ing the war years in handling efficiently 
and expeditiously the greatest volume of 
freight and passenger traffic this country 
has ever seen. Had the railroads failed in 
their task. our industrial production 
would never have reached the level it did. 

When one recalls the situation during 
the last war and realizes that this time the 
railroads had about 30 per cent less 
equipment available than in 1918, their 
accomplishments are all the more re- 
markable. 

In World War I the Government took 
ever and operated the railroads. Despite 
the expenditure of huge sums of Govern- 
ment funds. the railroads were run down. 
both physically and financially. when re- 
turned to their owners, and_rehabilita- 
tion took years, In this war, the railroads. 
under private management. paid billions 
in taxes. maintained their properties in 
fair condition, and made great strides in 
-trenethening their respective financial 
affairs. 

Time for a Survey 

Now that large scale contract cancella- 
tion is an actuality. following the cessa 
tion of fighting in the Pacific. it is time 
to take inventory and appraise the ac- 
complishments of the railroads from a 
financial viewpoint. 

The railroads have not dissipated their 
wartime earnings. For the years 1941- 
1944 amounted to 


inclusive. dividends 


OF THE RAILROADS 


By E. FREDERIC UHRBROCK 


CUSHING 


“The railroads are 

in position to face the 

transition period from 

war to peace with equa- 
nimity.”” 


approximately 29 per cent of the reported 
net income. This is in sharp contrast to 
the period extending from the end of 
World War I until 1931. during which 
time the distributed 
per cent of their net income in the form 
of dividends. At the end of 1944 the rail 
road industry. as a unit. was in stronger 


railroads over 70 


financial position, and had a_ lower 
amount of funded debt outstanding. than 


at any time in the last twenty vears. 


Statistical Exhibit 

In the tables on the next page we have 
summarized certain income and balance 
items of a selected list of solvent 
1941- 
1944 inclusive. on a per share of capital 
stock basis. 

In Table I. 
value of the common stock as of Decem- 
ber 31. 1940 (1941 for 3 roads). the low 
point reached on August 20, 1945, and 
the difference 


sheet 


railroads for the four war vears 


we have shown the market 


between the two quota- 
tions. Compare this price change with the 
earnings per share 1941-1944. and with 
the balance of these earnings retained in 
the business. 


In most cases, the change in price is 
















not only less than the earnings per share 
but also less than the retained earnings 
per share. to say nothing of the earnings 
for the first six 1945. The 
change in price might also be compared 
with the reduction in debt and the in 
crease in working capital per share, as 
shown in Table Il. In 


months of 


most cases, the 
change in price is less than the combina 


tion of the two. and in manv cases. less 


reduction in share 


than the 
alone. Table II also shows the approxi 


debt per 


mate reduction in fixed charges per share 
since 1940. 

Investors in railroad equities at least 
knowing that 


have the satisfaction of 


the average equity is selling only the 
amount of increased book value per share 
over December 1940. when railroad pros 
pects were certainly not as reassuring for 
business as the vears ahead appear to be. 

The railroads are in a position to face 
the transition period from war to peace 
with equanimity, 


Working Capital 
At the end of Mav 1945. the Class I 
roads had current 


S-4.885.800,.000. including cash and tem 
83.000.800, 


combined assets of 
porary cash investments of 
O00, and special deposits of 3292.200.000, 
liabilities of $3.138.300.000 0 in 
cluded Federal tax accruals of 
O00.000., 
S1.747.500.000, In comparison. on De 
cember 31. 1940. current assets of SI. 
1412.000.000) included S680.000.000) cash 
and $127.000.000 special deposits. Cur 
rent liabilities totaled 3926.000.000, in 


Current 
s] 055. 
assets of 


leaving net current 





cluding tax aceruals of $229.000.000. 
leaving net current assets of $516.000.000. 

In analyzing the current financial po- 
sition of the industry. it should be borne 
in mind that the railroads, through oper 
ation of the two-year carry-back provi 
sion of the tax law. mav receive substan 
tial tax credits to offset any decline in 
earnings. In addition. the railroads have 
an excess of SOOO.000.000 of unamortized 
defense projects. which. upon  termina- 
tion of the emergency period may. at the 
individual railroads’ discretion. be amor 
tized on a shortened period, thereby per- 
mitting the unamortized value of the 
projects to be applied against prior vears. 
earnings and be the basis of a substan- 
tial tax refund. 

While the railroads will have prob- 
lems during the reconversion period, one 
problem they will not have is an expen- 
sive plant reconversion program. They 
had no conversion problem at the begin- 
ning of the war. and their investment of 
about $2.100.000.000 since December 31, 
1940, in additions and betterments. none 
of which were paid for by Government 
erants. were made in facilities that they 
can use to advantage in the post wat 


period, 


Rails vs. Air Lines 
— the foregoing article. which 


sticks to facts in figures in support 
of the writer's comment. the matter of 
railroad competition in the post-war 
competition to be offered by motor trans- 
port, waterways, coast-wise ships and air 
transport may come forward in the 
reader's thought. As the statistical record 
emphasizes past accomplishment and air 
transport competition is being widely dis- 
cussed, the following observation of 3 
years ago is here reprinted, 
“The future of the airplane in com- 
merce is indeed great.” said W. A. Pat- 
terson, president of United Airlines in a 


(continued on page 10) 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but Tue EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the pure hase, sale 


or retention of any such securities. 














Salient Railroad Statistics of The War Period 


Table | 




















Earnings, Market Changes and Dividends 








6 months, 
Market Value 1941 - 1944 June °45, 
Per share) 12-31-40 8-20-45 Advance Earned Paid Balance earned 
Atch. Top. Santa Fe 181, 807, 625, $78.72 $20.00 £58.72 $9.77 
Atlantic Cst. Line 1th. 561 42 81.56 9.00 72.56 7.41 
Baltimore & Ohio ae lo 125, 13.20 —t) $5.98¢¢) 1.11 
Chesapeake & Ohio 43 191. 61, 17.64 14.00 3.04 171 
Cheo. & East. IIb tb) 34 61. 534 10.44 Pat 9.94 0.88 
Cheo. Gt. Western ¢b) 11. 7 jlo 11.46 0 11.46 0.20 
Delaware & Hudson Ili. 381. 27 5) Pre ‘) 51.77 2.42 
Dela. Lack. & West. 234 91 63, 6.15 0 8.15 («0.61 
Erie (b) 55% 1334 81, 11.32 3.00 8.32 1.32 
Great Northern 26 1h 20 28.42 6.50 21.92 2.77 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 2 1914 17} 15.82 —l) 15.82 1.43 
Illine’s Central 63,4 291, 221. 54.13 0 57.0166) 6.3% 
Kansas City South. or 191, 147. 16.27 —t) 1D.576e) 3.39 
Lehiczh Valley 15, 9 73 14.20 0 14.20 (a) 1.19 
Louisville & Nashv. 32 541, 221, $3.07 14.00 19.66 4.56 
Missouri-Kans.-Tex. 115, | (d)2.73 0 (d) 2.73 6) 0.08 
N. ¥. Chgo. & St. Louis 141, 51 $6 86.34 0 86.34 16.20 
New York Central 13% 297% 91, 26.96 1.00 22.96 2.43 | 
Norfolk & Western 213%, 233 195. 63.92 $5.00 18.92 9.02 
Northern Pacific Ole 23 167, 25.30 3.00 22.30 2.41 
Pennsylvania 227 $4 L114 23.09 950 13.59 2.30 
Pere Marquette 83 281, 191, 19.34 0 19.34 9.52 
Reading 131, 201 ren 23.05 4.00 19.65 2.0 
Southern Pacific 81% 421, 343. 55.62 5.50 50.12 4.62 
Southern Railway 121, S93. 27% 68.98 4.75 64.23 7.53 
Texas & Pacific Tle S61. 29 $5.89 3.00 42.89 6.49 
Union Pacific 118 101, 72.98 24.00 48.98 8.78 
Table Il 
Balance Sheet Changes, Fixed Charges’ Decline 
Reduction 
Increase Decrease Increased Other fxd. & contg 
(Per share) book value debt work. cap. items (a) charges } 
Meet. Tam. Sate Pie oso seks iciiveccnews $47.86 $37.44 (D) $4.28 $14.70 $1.72 
Mine Tae, TAR so oo cos ch oes ccess 66.40 28.53 18.29 19.58 2.52 
Baltimore & Ohio ...........00cc00- ‘ $5.43 41.99 11.06 (D) 7.61 1.96 
Chesapeake & Ohio ... .(D) 3.76 O51 (D) 2.59 (D) 1.78 0.14 
Chgo. & East. Tl (b) 14.04 4.29 9.35 0.40 0.34 
Chgo. Gt. Western (b) 11.71 (1) 0.29 7.45 41.55 0.24 
Delaware & Hudson ........... 48.79 54.38 17.37 (D) 22.96 1.94 
ae ee | 7.19 1.74 11.16 (D) 5.7 0.69 
Erie (b) 9.62 4.22 4.14 1.26 0.73 
Great) Northern 11.92 21.14 (D) 1.08 8.14 1.49 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 12.34 5.83 5.28 1.23 0.15 
Illinois Central 43.69 61.10 17.43 (D) 34.84 3.49 
Kansas City South. 20.88 3.19 2.57 15.12 0.14 
Lehigh Valley 5.89 3.19 7.26 (D) 4.56 0.20 
Louisville & Nashvy. 14.29 13.69 9.82 (D) 9.22 0.65 
Missouri-Kans.-Tex. —. 13.76 17.03 3.04 (D) 36.31 2.64 
N. ¥. Chgo. & St. Louis $4.37 102.65 (D) 8.14 (D)50.14 947 
New York Central 15.05 14.27 12.62 (D.11.84 1.13 
Norfolk & Western 23.54 0.29 5.79 17.46 0.46 
Northern Pacific 23.47 5.05 11.79 6.63 0.73 
re 13.39 3.52 3.04 6.8: 0.62 
Pere Marquette 17.02 23.96 12.93 (D) 19.87 1.06 
Reading 17.23 12.47 2.07 2.69 0.79 
Southern Pacific 46.27 37.24 17.33 (D) 8.30 1.70 
Southern Railway 55.19 38.06 18.42 (D) 1.29 2.56 
Texas & Pacific $8.08 26.89 24.18 (D)12.39 1.28 
Union Pacific 36.04 (1) 11.93 43.94 4.02 1.15 
(a) Other items include net additions to road and equipment and property accounts, offset by write-offs. 
sa’e of investments. unadjusted debits and eredits. deferred assets or liabilities. and unpaid cumulative 
preferred dividends. if any. (b) Reorganized companies—Period covered December 31. 1941-1944. 
(e) Ineludes unpaid non-cumulative preferred dividends. (d) Deficit. (D) Decrease. (1) Increase. 
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~ Recent 
Oil Company 
Earnings 
Offer 
Material 

For Study 
Projected Into 
Post-War 




























FF-HAND. the petroleum industry 


appears to have no reconversion 
problems of major proportions . . . ex- 
cept that a host of customers will have 
tc be found. or revived. in order to off- 
set the recession of buying on the part 
of the largest customer of all, Uncle 
Sam. 

The scope of consumption due to war 
entails striking which 
have interest to investors in petroleum 
company securities who seek to estimate 


some statistics 


what lies ahead. The question is implied 
figures: in 
process of the lessening of Uncle Sam’s 


by examination of salient 
purchases for army and navy. much of 
the merchant marine. lend-lease and so 
on. how may the prospect for net earn- 
ings and dividends for the next year or 
two be visualized? 

Here is an exhibit of statistical daia 
which measures certain features of sup- 
ply and demand at the peak of the war 
effort. collated by the 
leum Institute: 

United Nations requirements near the 
wars end exceeded 7.000.000 barrels of 
crude oil per day. of which the United 


American Petro- 


States alone supplied 69 per cent: 

Of the 7.000.000.0000 barrels of crude 
oil produced throughout the United Na- 
Pearl Harbor. the United 
States furnished approximately 75 per 


tions since 
cent: 
During 1944 the United States pro- 
duced as much oil as the entire world 
did in 1935: 






























PHOTOS FROM GENDREAL 

Total demand for crude oil and prod- 
ucts in the United States during 1944 ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000 barrels a day: in 1938 


the demand was about 3.690.000. barrels 


a day: 

European petroleum consumption. es- 
timated at 250,630,000 barrels in 1941. 
was probably reduced to about 60,000, 
000 by \V-E Day. last May. It may be 
several years before the pre-war con- 
sumption (1938) of 462.000,000° barrels 
a vear is again reached. 

The foregoing items reveal both a ter- 


(continued on page 12) 
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Earnings Per Share 
On Oil Company Stocks 
Listed On The 
New York Stock Exchange 


> 
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Amerada Petroleum 


Atlanta Refining 


Barnsdall Oil 
Continental Oil 
Gulf Oil 

Houston Oil of Tex 
Lion Oil 
Mid-Continent Pet 


Ohio Oil 


Pan-American P. & T. 


Panhandle P. & R. 
Phillips Petrol 
Plymouth Oil 
Pure Oil 

Quaker State 
Richfield 
Seaboard Oil 
Shamrock O.& G. 
Shell Union 
Sinclair 

Skelly 
Socony-Vacuum 
Stan. Oil of Calif. 
Stan. Oil of Ind. 


Stan. Oil (New Jersey) 


Stan. Oil (Ohio) 
Sun Oil 


Superior Oil (Calif.) 


Texas Co. 


Texas Gulf Prod. 


Texas Pacific C. & O 


Tide Water Asso. 
Union Oil of Calif. 
Warren Petrol 


Wilcox Oil 





Holding Companies | 


Mission Corp 
Pacific Western 


Sunray Oil 






EARNINGS 


5-yr. Aver 
1940-1944 6 mos. 1945 





$4.48 $3.75 


3.73 1.75 





1.55 1.02 





2.59 1.89 


3.30 (c) 4.64 





0.93 0.98 





2.37 1.40 





2.95 1.97 





1.72 1.12 
1.16 0.88 
0.24 | (a) 0.58 
3.31 2.% 
75 | 0.96 
2.43 | 1.17 
Li | 0.75 
0.98 = | 0.60 
1.27 | 1.14 
0.73 | 0.35 
st | 1.25 
142 | 1.06 
5.59 | 3.33 
1.33 | (e) 0.67 
250 | 2.12 
3.08 | 1.9% 
4s7 | 3.07 
"211 | 1.07 
*3.68 | 3.67 


6.12 | (b) 12.46 
391 | 2.39 
0.45 0.33 


1.79 | 1.22 
1.39 1.15 
"1.16 (d)*0.38 
0.74 0.62 


1.27 0.36 


0.65 0.07 


*Based on present number of shares: (a) before 


Federal Income Taxes 


(b 


) Earnings per share 


before gain on property sold was $3.92: (c) year 
1944; (d) 5 mos. to Nov 


30 


1944: (e) Estimated 
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foreign countries, Of the domestic of- 
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smaller map shows the number in other 
localities of \ey York), Space permits 
the location on the map of only the 
larger cities served, Hundreds of other 
cities and towns contain: member firm 
oflices. where information about secur- 


ities listed on the Exchange is available, 








“Go To History,” 
Stand by Facts! 


ontinued from page ?) 
about run its course. This was expressed 
in the following observation: 

“Calm analysis should indicate com 
mon stocks of many sound corporations 
are at or close to bargain prices... Con 
trasting our economic situation in 1942 
with 1932 when prices of common stocks 
broke sharply fo extreme low prices fol- 
lowing months of long decline. we now 
have a peak national income. highest 
production in many lines. and sound and 
improving corporate structures and f- 
nances. Commodity prices are now high, 
and inflationary forces are tremendous 
compared with the appalling forces of 
deflation existent 10 vears ago. Excellent 
vields from well-protected dividend pav- 
ments are common. and even the lowest 
priced issues of common stocks are among 
those dividend payers.” 

Certainly that was a brief and concise 
statement, There was not one fact therein 
that was not self-evident, self-proving. 
ii the investor had wanted to look at it. 

In our letters. and verbally. we urged 
our customers to focus their attention on 
the direction of the tide and not on the 
ripples. With our eyes on our customers’ 
incoming mail and our ears to our tele- 
phones, we knew that our customers—a 
representative cross-section of the nation 

saw the same things we did and had 
arrived at the same conclusions. There 
were many different paths being taken by 
those customers, but those paths all led 
to the same destination, namely. the new 
bull market that was in the making. We 
again had some historical help from 
William P. Hamilton’s always interesting 
hook. “The Stock Market Barometer.” 

\s we entered into a full war economy 
in 1942. we were not disturbed about 
some of the then current “fears.” One. 
of course, was what the reaction would 
be of the American public, in general, 
to the regimentation necessary for modern 
war. Our clientele was largely average 
Americans: they were ready for any 
measures necessary to win and would 
accept any personal restrictions simply 
as part of the democratic processes. self- 
imposed, for winning the war—cry ba- 
bies. selfish groups, and pressure groups 
to the contrary. You could learn this 
from history: you could learn this from 
factual news reports from other democra- 
cies which had been in the war long be- 
fore our entry. We did not subscribe to 


the then prevalent thought held by a 
minority that our lib- 
erties were lost. We believed that. come 


extremely vocal 


the end of the war. restrictions would 
disappear almost as rapidly as they had 
appeared. This. of course. is now hap- 


pening every day. 
Nervousness 


Another “fear” of the 1942 year was 
confiscation of earnings under the guise 
of wartime taxes: even confiscation of 
wealth was predicted by some. Again 
history.—and this time current-—proved 
to have the answer to that one in the 
development of our wartime tax legisla- 
tion. In our letter of April 18, 1942. we 
said: 

“What are the facts as to business, 
earnings. and dividend prospects? Taxes 
are high and are going higher this year. 
There is no serious consideration in leg- 
islative quarters of confiscating all earn- 
ings or profits, or capital invested in our 
\merican corporations.” 

During all of 1942 there was nothing 
in the months of development of the 
“Revenue Act of 1942” to indicate any- 
thing except that the Congress would 
enact an equitable tax bill. This. of 
course, it did and the 1942 Act has gone 
into history as an outstanding tax meas- 

re. A study of tax measures of other 
nations. in the war before us, was very 
helpful in this period. 

Another of the “fears” in the early 
days of 1942 was the thought that with 
our entry into the war interest rates 
would reverse their downward trend and 
higher rates would prevail. That was 
wishful thinking. Modern war is _ self- 
financing, produces a_ plethora of cur- 
rency, bank deposits. and government 
debt—the last, of course, producing more 
bank deposits. With an ever-increasing 
number of dollars and an ever-decreasing 
ability to spend those dollars in the usual 
channels. interest could not and would 
not increase; in fact. the ever-growing 
pressure of idle funds would in_ itself 
depress interest rates. Out of the dollars 
created by the war, we foresaw wide 
reduction in corporate funded debt with 
the release of additional funds looking 
for employment. 

We reasoned that an increasing num- 
her of employables—be they human or 
dollars—looking for employment causes 
no rise in compensation. whether that 
compensation be wages for a man or in- 
terest on a dollar. Thus, to us another 
“fear” became just that. and we stressed 
the liberality of the current dividend 
vields available in view of the long-term 


outlook for continued low interest rates. 
We predicted a lowering trend of rates in 
those early months of the war. That pre- 
diction came true, 

The staff of THE EXCHANGE has ex- 
pressed interest in our sources of facts 
and figures which support our conclu- 
sions. The various publications of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve Banks are a prolific source of in- 
formation in so far as business and finan- 
cial data are concerned. The Department 
of Commerce and its publications are of 
interest and value. Stock market activity 
figures as published in THE EXCHANGE 
are tools of utmost importance in plotting 
and planning long-term investment trends, 


Fact vs. Opinion 


Interpretation of these facts and fig- 
ures into statistical studies and indices 
by this group, that individual, and this 
organization are of little value as they 
are only individual opinions, too often 
to sustain some particular _ position. 
prejudice, or perhaps selfish interest. 
Someone——Bernard Baruch we believe it 
was—has said facts and figures are what 
he wants. “When they bring forth statis- 
tics. | look for the nigger in the wood- 
pile.” 

Many of the most successful investors 
we know-—those who make substantial 
sums of money out of their investment 
operations—live in cities far removed 
from the financial centers. They know 
nothing of the Dow theory, have no 
access to current market gossip and 
market innuendo, spend no money for 
investment and supervisory service, ex- 
ercise nothing except their natural ability 
to judge market trends, and investments 
on their intrinsic worth. They know noth- 
ing of “resistance levels.” “sun spots,” 
what the second vice-president’s secretary 
says about this company’s stock, what 
that prominent spokesman says for his 
industry, or this group for theirs. They 
just stick to facts. 

In choosing a stock for recommenda- 
tion in our letters, we confine our selec- 
tion to those companies producing or 
handling necessities. That’s fudamental. 
We prefer companies, in the main, with 
a long record of dividend payments, as 
re-employment of investment income is 
one of the surest ways to increase the 
investors capital. We. of course, choose 
only those companies with competent 
and aggressive management with modern 
ideas. That's vital. 

The annual reports of American cor 
porations are a source of valuable in- 


(continued on page 10) 
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Glass-lined tanks. 


p= nearly a century. Ruppert beer 


has been brewed under the supervi- 
sion of succeeding generations of the Rup- 
pert family. Starting on a small scale in 
1851. the business expanded until it in- 
cluded one of the largest breweries. lo- 
cated in the New York metropolitan area, 
of the United States. This main plant (a 
subsidiary operates another brewery at 
Norfolk. Va.). covers most of four New 
York City blocks. employs 1.800) em- 
ploves. and has an annual production ca- 
pacity of 2.500.000 barrels. 


Broad Sales Area 


Under management of the late Colonel 
Jacob Ruppert. long the owner of the 
Yankees.” 


club. distributing facilities were widely 


American League baseball 


enlarged. Direct sales territory includes. 
besides the metropolis. the eastern part of 
New Jersey. Long Island. and New York 
State northward to and including Pough- 
keepsie and adjacent areas. The company 
also sells its products through subsidiaries 
and independent distributors in the New 
England States. the middle Atlantic States 
and the Southern States along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

Last year approximately 47 per cent 
of Ruppert sales were made in the direct 
sales territory: about 25 per cent were 
made in New England. The other prin- 
cipal outlets were in the Middle Atlantic 
States. inland Southern States and to the 





4% acon 


RUPPERT 


(A corporation) 
300.000 Shares 
Common Stock, Par 
Ticker Symbol: 


RUP 


armed forces, although the company notes 
that distribution among the last named 
consumers has at no time been substan- 
tial. Trucks operating from the New York 
brewery serve the “home” sales areas. 


” ) 


“Announcements of new listings of securities are { 
confined mainly to a brief description of the issuing — 
corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed infor- 
mation is contained in the Listing Applications 
which may be obtained from member firms of the 
~ New York Stock Exchange. . 
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Battery of brewing kettles. 


Branches for expediting deliveries are lo- 
cated on Long Island and above the New 
York City line. A subsidiary. Jacob Rup- 
pert. Inc.. handles distribution in Con- 
necticut from warehouses or depots in 
5 cities, 


Most of the Southern sales are con- 


Plant of Ralston Purina Co.—Stock recently listed on New York Stock Exchange. 














ducted through the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. Jacob Ruppert-Virginia, Incor- 
porated, although bottled goods from the 
New York brewery, under the Ruppert 
trade name. are sold to independent job- 
bers and distributors in several States. 

Recently Jacob Ruppert (a corpora- 
tion) shares were offered to the public 
for the first time. 

The company reported sales in 1944 
of 1.785.249 barrels of beer and ale, in- 
cluding deliveries in bulk and in con- 
tainers: the distribution was the largest 
in Ruppert history, comparing — with 
1.611.870 barrels in 1943 and 1.317.594 
barrels in 1939, Value of sales last year 
was $20,916,228, against 318.155.2760 in 
1943. and $12.336.288 in 1939, Income 
before provision for income taxes in 1944 
amounted to S1.478.645: net income after 
taxes was $713,905. compared with 
$1.034.962 in 1943. 

In 1944 an extraordinary charge 
against income amounting to 5460.225 
was made on account of loss on the sale 
of property no longer used in the busi- 
ness. additional non-recurrent New York 
State franchise tax expense incurred as 
a result of a change in the law, and amor- 
tization of the excess of carrying value 
of the investment in a subsidiary over the 
net asset book value at time of acquisition. 
No extraordinary charge-offs were neces- 
sary in 1943. 


“Go To History,” 


Stand By Facts! 
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formation to the investor, A study of a 
number of individual annual reports 
within a particular industry will give 
the investor a broad knowledge of that 
industry. Ordinarily we choose a stock 
with broad marketability. In nearly every 
case our recommendation is of a stock 
that is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. A company whose products 
are widely known because of its adver 
tising policies is generally chosen. Once 
a tentative selection is made. our next 
step is a thorough and exhaustive scrutiny 
of the company’s annual statements and 
earning reports over a period of years. 
These are most illuminating, and our final 
decision usually comes from this par- 
ticular phase of our studies. American 
corporations, in general, are to be com- 
plimented upon their ever-improving and 
informative annual statements. 

In reviewing a company’s statement 
and earnings report. we look for actual 
book values for the equity as well as 
earnings. We look for consistency of 
earnings, giving due consideration to the 
state of our entire economy in the par- 
ticular reporting year. The railroads, for 
instance. in those threadbare “30s were 
doing a truly remarkable job, However. 
to take railroad operations as a whole. 


or for any one company, in almost any 
year of the “30s, giving no consideration 
to the period and the general economic 
condition of the nation, you would arrive 
at a very sour opinion of the rails. If 
you study the period, the past, and the 
eeneral economic level of the nation as 
a whole, you would find a different pic- 
ture, From a broad study of the railroad 
industry. you would learn something 
about it: from a limited study confined 
to one company and one year, giving no 
consideration to other factors, you would 
learn nothing about the rails. Therefore. 
as advertising of the New York Stock 
Exchange so wisely stresses, always knou 
your facts! 

This concludes our answer to the in 
quiries posed by THE EXCHANGE. There 
is nothing mysterious and nothing intri- 
cate in being consistent. We are sure that, 
when our conclusions indicate to us we 
are entering a bear market, our selling 
recommendations will be as positive and 
as repetitious. 

All of this is very simple and probably 
will not be of especial interest to many 
investors, particularly those known as 
“sophisticated” investors. We have never 
vet been able to determine who those in- 
vestors are, 
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Railroads vs. Domestic Air Lines 


(continued from page 4) 


statement in November, 1942. “but it ap- 
pears that this future can be realized with- 
out serious inroads upon the steamship 
lines or the railroads. The volume of do- 
mestic air cargo could increase 100-fold 
and yet capture only 1/10th of 1 per cent 
of the freight ton-miles now being carried 
by the American railroads. But, apart 
from that. the use of the airplane should 
he expected to stimulate the creation of 
additional traffic of the type that is the 
rightful field for surface carriers. 

“In fact. the business of air transporta- 
tion can be considered as a sales depart- 
ment for the whole transportation indus 
try. promoting traffic that will redound 
to the benefit of all forms of carriers, with 
each type fulfilling those requirements of 
our future economy peculiar to its own 
inherent characteristics.” 

In 3 vears the tremendous development 
of air transportation, impelled largely by 
the demands of war, has produced trans- 
port facilities which change the picture 
so far as freight tonnage goes. Yet it is 


reasonable to assume that Mr. Patterson 
was aware in November. 1942. of the 
prospect. 

It could be noted. too, that the picture 
changed importantly between 1942 and 
1944 in respect to transportation achieve- 
ments of the railroads. The great ton- 
nages of freight and express, the host of 
military and other passengers, carried by 
the railroads in 1942 were only introduc- 
tory to the scope of the business in 1944. 
Neither year afforded a measure of the 
traffic to be borne under peace conditions. 
This situation probably has much to do 
with the lively debate which goes on over 
the subject “railroads vs air lines” as 
investors in securities seek to draw aside 
the curtain hiding the future. 

It must be said. however. that research 
has solid ground to build o1 in such com- 
ment as that of Mr, Patterson’s. whereas 
inquiry based on the transportation feats 
of the airplane in war-time must. still 
deal with a considerable number of 
intangibles. 
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Arrears of Preferred Stock Dividends 


Show Extensive Declines 


HE great majority of preferred 
‘| stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange pay regular dividends. prac- 
tically as a matter of course. Of those 
which experienced difficulties because of 
low corporate earnings in the 1930’s and 
omitted payments, a number have wiped 
the slate clean through capital readjust- 
ments, some have liquidated arrears in 
1943. others have 
paid off their “back dividends” in cash 


part since January 1, 


from improved earnings during the war 
period. 

On January 1, 1943, 92 issues had ar- 
rearages: on January 1, 1945, the num- 
ber was 62, During this year improve- 
ment has gone further, although, as the 
accompanying table shows, a sampled 
list discloses considerable banked-up ar- 
rearages with which comparatively little, 
or nothing at all, has been done. 

Some of the more recent changes for 
the better may be cited. On Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills 7 per cent preferred, which 
owed $66.75 to stockholders on January 
1, 1944, all has been liquidated, with a 
final payment of $11.75 scheduled for 
October 1 next. American Zine, Lead & 
Smelting $5 prior preferred cleared its 
decks with a $1.25 distribution on June 
1. 1945. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
5 per cent preferred. in arrears to the 
extent of $3.75. had an accumulation of 
only $1.25. 


10 Listed Preferred Stocks 


with Dividend Arrearages 


Approximate 6 Months Recent 
Arrearage Earnings Price 
Issue Per Share 

Amalgamated Leather Cos. 6% pfd............ $ 4.00 $ 4.95 S 16°, 
American Weolen Co. 7% pids. .0cssceccces 65.00 9.86 112:. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 5% conv. pfd.......... 16.25 5.06 631, 

General Steel Castings Corp. $6 pfd............ 61.50 7.62 106 
G. K. Kinney Co. $5 orior pits... sssccccces 2.25 3.85 80! 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co. 7% pfd. A..... 98.00 3.40 34°. 

N. Y.. Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. 6% pfd. A... 84.00 18.16 122 

Pere Marquette Ry. Co. 5% prior pref.......... 36.25 27.46 106 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 7% cum. pfd............. 22.75 8.87 117!, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 514% prior pfd........... L.371.5 10.35 83 !e2 


National Supply $2 ten-year preferred 
paid $1 a share. bringing the arrearage 
down to $4.50 on June 30 this vear. 
Laclede Gas Light 5 per cent cumulative 
preferred came under a recapitalization 
plan. involving an exchange of the pre- 
ferred for common, composing the divi- 
dend situation. Management of the Cer- 
tain-teed Products Company reduced 
heavily the amount of unpaid dividends, 
which amounted to approximately $40.50 
1944 by cutting 
down the number of shares through an 
exchange offer. The unexchanged stock's 


a share on January 1. 


accumulated dividends are to be paid in 
cash on October 1. 
Recapitalization 
Directors of the Guantanamo 
Company, 


Sugar 
which had an approximate 
arrearage of $118 when this year began. 
announced on August 29 that a plan of 
recapitalization had been made effective. 


eliminating the accumulated dividends. 
Exchanges of stock under the plan were 
scheduled to continue until September 
29. 

Reference to the tabled stocks discloses 
the application of some simple mathe- 
matics of the securities market . . . a 
dividend arrearage plus sizable annual 
earnings equals a fairly substantial price 
for a preferred stock. The formula re- 
ceives especial demonstration in case of 
New York. Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
6 per cent preferred A and in Pere Mar- 
quette Railway 5 per cent prior preferred. 
The earnings power demonstrated —|yy 
these companies in relationship to pre- 
stock 
arouses a natural expectation that ex- 


ferred dividend requirements 
tensive liquidation lies in the power of 
management. and a similar incentive to 
hold the preferred stock is traceable in 


\ oolen 


Phillips-Jones preferred and others. 


case of American preferred, 
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Petroleum Earnings Offer Materia! for Study 
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continued from page 9) 


rifie burden on American reserves and 
refinery output to carry on the war. and 
a likelihood that foreign consumption of 
\merican products in peace will be slow 
in recovering to the pre-war status. How 
substantially the ending of the war with 
Japan. plus the end of the war in Europe. 
reduced consumption may be discerned. 
in general terms. in this item: 

“Lnited States forces required nearly 
twice as many tons of oil as of arms and 
armament. battle equipment. ammunition, 
food. and all other supplies. The military 
received only a third of the products re- 
sulting from crude oil production in the 
Lnited States. The rest went to meet es- 
sential civilian demands. which includes 
petroleum to powel defense plants.” 

When Japan surrendered. the conse 
quent lessening of oil products’ consump 
tion in the Far Eastern war shape this 
Wav: 

“Exclusive of drum = shipments, in a 
‘typical’ month of operations against the 
Japs 12.500.000 barrels were used up. In 
the Pacific the combined war of distances 
and against the enemy gulps down quan 
tities of petroleum liquids.” 


Drain on Reserves 


The broad picture provided by these 
excerpts from a professional statistical 
source shows items of a continuing drain 
upon American oil, now heavily slowed 
down, From another slant the view ap- 
pears somewhat altered. as the horizon is 
scanned: thus 

“Stocks of petroleum and products are 
critically low in the big producing areas 
of the Mid-west and Southwest on which 
the East and other sections of the coun 
try depend for their supplies. All civilian 
petroleum stocks along the East coast 
are below last vear’s level. with the ex 
ception of vasoline which totalled 9.535.- 
QOO barrels on June 16. National inven 
torv, June 16. was 46.370.000° barrels 
689.000 barrels below a vear ago. 

“Total stocks of all products of Gulf 
Coast refiners on June |. 1915. amounted 
to 2.862.106 barrels indicating a down 
ward trend. and compared with 2.833.072 
barrels a vear ago and 3.815.240 barrels 
two vears ago.” 

“East Coast stocks of all petroleum 
liquids on June 16 amounted to 62.9--4.- 
QOO barrels. compared with 80,250,000 
upproximately a year previous.” 

The suggestion from such figures is 


that considerable current production can 


eo into stocks before the situation could 
he described as top-heavy. 

Turning to a particular product-—gas 
oline—some random items from the 
Petroleum Institute forecasts some sharp 
changes of production with the arrival 
of peace: 

“Of the 2.600.000.000 barrels of gaso 
line (all types) refined in the United 
Nations since Pearl Harbor, 82 per cent 
came from American refineries. United 
States refineries produced 6) per cent of 
the aviation gasoline used by the United 
Nations military forces.” 

When the vastly increased use of petro- 
leum in making artificial rubber is con- 
sidered. some statistics and comment 
provide material for cold analysis and 
also for exercise of the imagination. 


Estimate of Rubber 


“Before the war this nation consumed 
about 600,000 tons of rubber per year. 
the world use was about 1.000.000 tons. 
Rubber company official estimates post- 
war world use will be about 1.500.000 
tons per vear, with a potential produc- 
tion capacity of 2.900.000) tons——1.600.- 
OOO tons of natural rubber and 1.300.000 
tons of synthetic.” Here is suggested 
massive overproduction. mitigated — in 
this forecast 

“The largest part of the rubber manu- 
fac‘uring industry is planning participa 
tion in plastic production as an important 
feature of the post-war expansion activi- 
ties. A survey of large and small rubber 
manufacturers reveals that about 85 per 
cent of the rubber manufacturers in the 
United States are either now actively 
engaged in plastics production or will 
manufacture either plastics materials or 
products. or both. when raw materials 
are again freely available.” 

“Svnthetic 


uses pave the way 


rubbers many war-time 
for additional peace 
time uses, One synthetic. now made inte 
hose for refueling battleships. will be 
used in engine mounts of post-war cars 
to eliminate vibration: another. now 
used for bullet-sealing gasoline tanks for 
planes. will make possible a raincoat 
that can be dry cleaned. Another type. 
weighing only half as much as cork. and 
now incorporated in life-savine equip 
ment. will find use in refrigeration and 
insulation fields. and thus will help 
farmers to transport products to market. 
In the realm of agriculture. the new uses 
of synthetic rubber are numerous.” 


Out of materials like the foregoing, 
investors shape their research into the 
petroleum industry. As an aid, the table 
of earnings on page 5 throws on_ the 
screen the results of a great half-year 
of production in war-time, also an aver- 
age including a year in which the United 
States was at peace. except for less than 
a month. 

\ glance at the tabulated earnings will 
show the effect of a swollen demand dur 
1945 to 
setting forth net-per-share 
which, if continued for the second half 
of the year. would in many instances far 


ing the period from January |. 
mid-year 


surpass the average full year showing of 
the preceding 5 years. At the same time, 
it is noticeable that certain companies 
would not greatly exceed the average 
were the first-half earnings of 1945 to be 
projected at the same rate over a full 
vear. while some were falling behind. 


Steel for Ships 
To Win the War 


FEXHE building of the world’s largest 
navy absorbed great tonnages of steel 
from 1941 onward. but. as much as the 
public’s imagination has been stirred by 
pictures of a sea covered by naval vessels. 
the steel going into them amounted to 
only a little more than half as much as 
merchant ship construction employed! 
The figures and comparisons of con- 
sumption items which are charted on the 
preceding page were only recently re- 
leased for publication, For one thing, the 
chart surprises by revealing how little 
steel for tanks. bombs. shells. compara- 
tively. went into the American war effort. 
Ships. ships and more ships became the 
nation’s watchword after the Nazi sub- 
marine depredations along our eastern 
coast gathered headway soon after Pearl 
Harbor 
Finished steel delivered to shipbuilders 
over a 52-months’ period accounted for 
13 per cent of all deliveries. amounting to 
65.508.000° tons. to shipyards, ordnance 
makers and the aircraft industry. While 
pressing export shipments were adding 
up to 25.372.000° tons for the period. 
shipbuilders received 35.519.000 tons: of 
the latter total. 22.150.000 tons went to 
merchant shipyards, according to records 
of the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
The average of shipments to commer- 
cial vards for 16 months. from Decem- 
ber. 1942. through March, 1944. was 
around 660.000 tons a month, reaching a 
high point of 775.000 tons in August, 
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This letter was directed to Emil Schram. 
President of the New York Stock Exchange: 

During the three and a half years that | 
have been in the army and away from the 
Exchange. | have always looked forward to 
receiving my copies of “The Exchange,” the 
monthly magazine. 

In the number of last June. on Page 13 
there is a letter from a reader asking about 
the speediest transaction from out of town. 
and apparently answered with pride by the 
editor. 

| have been a member of the Stock Ex- 
change since 1927. and in Wall St. since 
1920. and I therefore consider myself quali- 
fied to render certain views on this empha- 
sis on speed in transactions. | consider this 
moment a particularly apprepriate moment 
to do so because. having been an inactive 
member of the exchange during these war 
vears. L have the point of view of the public. 
\t the same time [T have the knowledge of 
what transpires on the floor when an order 
is executed. having been a floor broker for 
many years. and in 1929. executed orders in 
over 4.000.000 shares. Moreover I acted as a 
broker for arbitrageurs for many vears as 
well. 


Blunt Comment 


\Ir. Sehram. believe me. the worst thing 
the New York Stock Exchange can encour 
age on the part of the pul lic is the idea ot 
speed. and the “next sale” and looking 
right on the tape. Over fifteen years ago. 
When particularly the large wire houses em- 
phasized speed. I used to sav. “Do they want 
good executions or quick ones.” 

The New York Steck Exchange has al- 
ways fostered the idea that its members 
are honorable business men. If that is the 
case. why this emphasis on making the next 
sale. ete. It is high time in my view for the 
New York Stock Exchange to sell the pub 
lic on the idea that either you trust your 
broker or vou do not trust him. and if you 


do not trust him. you should not do business 
with him. 

\s to speed of execution. the idea may 
have been all right when most of the busi- 
ness came from traders on a 10 point mar- 
gin looking fer a quick profit. but in these 
days. with the fostering of the investment 
idea. such thinking should be abolished. 

Take my own case for example. I have 
been overseas over 18 months. In my 25 
vears as an investor I have never fared bet- 
ter. Not because the market went up. But 
because being away from the scene. I had 
acquired objectivity. the most important 
element in long term investment. and. there- 
fore. it made no difference whether or not 
my orders were executed a few minutes or 
seconds sooner or later. It was only neces- 
sary for me to decide in late 1942. that 

Company or company stock. 
to use two examples would do well if the 
war were over. Whether or not my orders 
to buy those stocks were executed a few 
minutes sooner or later is not nearly as im- 
portant as buying them in 1942 or 1943 and 
selling them later. In other words. the New 
York Steck Exchange should inculeate in 
its investing publie the thought that what 
you do is important. and when you do it is 
important. as far as the month or year is 
concerned. but the minute of execution js 
unimportant. as long as you trust your 
broker and you know he is doing his best 
for vou. 

If you do not trust your broker. get an- 
other, If his best is not enough. get another. 

But under no circumstances. permit the 
public any longer te claim the next sale. o1 
any sale. or permit any adjustment as to 
price as far as actual execution is con- 
cerned. 

Over the vears. T had many clients who 
eave me “not held” orders. T do not believe 
that any of them. even if my judgment may 
have heen wrong. ever for one instance ques- 
tioned my integrity. 

Yours very sincerely. 
S. RR. J., Captain C.. M.. P- 


Letters to the editor,inwhole orin part,are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Since the railroad stock average (Dow, 
Jones & Co.) touched a level slightly higher 
than 63 last June. it has backed away to a 
low of 51.48 in August. rallying as of this 
writing to around 55. In the interval from 
June to the middle of September. the indus- 
trial average moved to a maximum high 
since 1937. It strikes me that the least 
temporary dwindling of active interest. in 
railroad stocks reflects sentiment carried 
over from the “fateful Thirties.” People lay 
ereat store by precedents. The cloud which 
descended upon rail securities during the 
great depression stands as a precedent. Peo- 
ple look back at the cloud and take too 
small account of the sun-lighted landscape 
underneath it. If a person looks he can see 
such constructive facts as these: reduced 
railroad debt and receding interest costs, 


S. M. F. 


KENOSHA. WIS. 


In past days of more general speculation 
in stocks than at present. it was an adage 
not to sell on strike news. Has the old theory 
been upset or what? Threat of the motor 
plant strike -the threat alone of this week 
(week of September 16). before a strike 
occurred, appeared to start some pretty ex- 
tensive selling. Personally. [still think 
that the adage is good. Strikes come and 
eo but it is the fundamental business situ- 
ation and prospect that shapes the long 
pull course of prices. 


Pde ES Oe 


NEW YORK CITY 


\ question | often puzzle over is this 
one: can planned purchase and sale of 
stocks produce as favorable results over a 
stretch of vears as simply buying first-grade 
issues and retaining them. Timing is a dif- 
fieult undertaking. A well-made decision to 
huvy and hold may be difficult at times but 
net so much so as the other. 


B. F. ’OB 
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Behind Those Jobs... 


The curtain is down. The world’s 
worst tragedy ended as it had to 
end. All that remains is grief and 
glory and the hope of lasting good 
will among men. 

. our No. 1 Job 
is jobs —not Japs. Soberly, let’s look 
at our No. 1 Job. 


From here on in . 


We start with inspiring leadership 
from Washington. What next? Fac- 
tories must change form. The wheels 
of Peace must hum again. Goods 
must roll to market . faster, 
faster, faster. Pent-up demand for 
time-honored, trusted brand names 
must be satisfied in full. And then 
some! Service “‘with a smile’’ must 
greet us again. Researchers must 
press on. Old products must im- 
prove. New products must emerge. 
America’s production miracle must 
be re-enacted. And all Americans 
must have a part! 
What’s behind allthis? Neces- € 
sity? Yes. Courage? Yes. 
Know-how? Sure. Money? 


2 pnireo states! 


BUY THEM WITH CERTAINTY 
HOLD THEM WITH CONFIDENCE 


You said it! All kinds of money. The 
people’s savings. Life insurance com- 
panies’ investable funds. Inheritance 
funds. Profitsand reserves of business 
enterprises—large and small. Spend- 
able wages of workers. Thrift money. 
Venture money. Investment money. 
The world’s biggest bank roll! Made 
in America. Belonging to millions 
of Americans. Working for all Amer- 


icans—so all Americans may work. 


To master our No. 1 Job speedily 
and efficiently —and to preserve our 
Freedom in the process—we must 
have money in motion. Money in 
hiding means idleness. Money in 
motion means men at work. It’s as 
simple as that! 


Keeping America’s money in motion 
is the business and responsibility of 
the world’s greatest financial 
mechanism. This Exchange 
is only one vital cog. But it 


America! It does keep money in mo- 
tion. It does maintain a free, com- 
petitive market where securities may 
be bought or sold—where prices are 
instantly known. It does take its 
business and responsibilities serious- 
ly and does operate under rigid, self- 
imposed regulation—as well as Gov- 
ernment regulation. 


When you use these facilities you 
keep money in motion. Your invest- 
ment is not frozen. You can hold, 
sell at any time—and reinvest. But 
remember, risk is inherent in any 
form of ownership. The risk you 
take can spell L-O-S-S or G-A-I-N! 
Beware of tips, rumors, hunches. 
Get the habit—get the facts! 


Facts are available. Here’s why. Before any 
company can list its securities in this in- 
vestors’ marketplace, that company agrees 
to report, regularly, essential facts concern- 
ing its management and financial condition. 
That’s the foundation of this Exchange’s 
policy. It applies to all listed companies. 
You'll find these facts at the offices of 
Member Firms. Look for the emblem 
**‘Member, New York Stock Exchange.” 


|LWAR BONDS ) | is vital. It does work for ail 
i — 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








